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they were in search of the North West Passage and realized that the new land was not Asia. I forbear to adduce the evidence of maps, since there is not one that can be shown to record the voyages of this syndicate and of no one else.
Mention of the Cabot patent here compels a digression. Harrisse and others have assumed that John Cabot's grant of 1496 had expired or been cancelled. Harrisse indeed propounds the extraordinary theory that such a grant held good only for a single expedition, and that therefore the patent of 1496 expired with the voyage of 1497, and that of 1498 with the voyage of that year. The 1498 document, it is true, was a mere commission for an immediate levying of ships, but it contained no limitation of the time for which it was to hold good. It is in any case unimportant. The original patent of 1496 was John Cabot's title-deed to his discoveries. It was of indefinite duration, heritable in perpetuity. It could not therefore expire, and it had certainly not been cancelled by 1501. The mere fact that the Privy Seal of that year contained a clause limiting its effect showed that it still held good. That clause was struck out because a rereading of the Cabot grant showed it to be needless. Cabot's privileges applied only to lands newly discovered by him. The privileges of Warde, Asshehurst and their friends applied only to lands newly discovered by them; and there could be no overlapping. The Cabot grant, then, was still a living instrument in 1501; nay more, it was still uncancelled in 1550. For in that year old Sebastian Cabot, its inheritor, obtained a re-issue from the Chancery of Edward VI, certified to be a true copy of the entry made on the rolls in 1496. He had lost the document issued to his father, and wished to have proof of its terms.1 Now, Sebastian Cabot was not the man to go to that expense for mere sentiment. He obtained that copy because the patent had never been cancelled and something might still be made of it.2 What had become of the original is not stated. Presumably it had passed to Lewis Cabot, the eldest son, and had disappeared with him from recorded history.
To return to the associates of 1501, it is evident that they despatched an expedition across the Atlantic in that year. The Privy Purse records contain an entry of January 7, 1502: "To men of Bristol that found the isle, 100 shillings".8 The phrase "the isle" must not be construed too literally;
1  Patent Roll, 4 Ed. VI, pt. vi. quoted in Harrisse, J. andS. Cabot (1896), pp. 449-50.
2  If tested at law, the patent would probably have been declared void by lack of use; but it might have been made the basis of a claim for some pension levied on the proceeds of the Newfoundland fishery of 1550.
3  No. 44, Payments to explorers, 1502-5,